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“ He stood four-square to every wind that blew,” says Tenny- 
son of the great Duke. \ erand conception of character ! The 
world is rich in men who have eone far in one direction, abnor- 
mal growths at the expense of symmetry ; but it has few broadly- 
developed men. 

The nation, too, most singularly lacking in men who stand 
“four-square,” is our own, We do, however, possess some such 
men; and in the sphere of letters there is perhaps no more 
noteworthy example than James Russell Lowell. 

We find in all his literary productions an extraordinary 
breadth, variety and symmetry. “ [t is common in speaking of 
authors who have excelled in various styles of writing to call 
them versatile. But what adjective will convey an idea of the 
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many-sidedness of Lowell?” Had he never written a line of 
verse, his strong, manly and profound prose essays, full of life, 
color and glow,'would give him a lasting reputation. But his 
fame will rest chiefly on his poetry. His muse sweeps every 
chord of the heart, ranges through all the scale, from pathos to 
sublimity and from the common-places of work-day life to the 
divine notes of heroism. 

The first essential to just appreciation in studying the works 
of a poet is to know the writer’s special aim. Was it merely to 
please? was it to lead men to higher and purer reflection? was 
it to inspire with enthusiasm and lead to noble action? This 
settled, we can then decide as to the poet’s success or failure, as 
to the presence or absence of appropriatenc xs and adequacy in 
his methods. 

The aim of Lowell is to give men strong, hearty views of life. 
Consequently we find that his most prominent characteristic is 
healthfulness. He is every inch a man. His thought is strong, 
rugged, masculine. This healthful tone is manifest through all 
his wonderfully diversified kinds of poetry. Even his pathos 
and sadness are manly, never sinking toward sentimentalism or 
effeminacy. [Tis heart, though grievously smitten, rings true. 

“To learn such a simple lesson, 
Need ! go to Paris or Rome, 
That the many make the household, 


But only one the home ?” 
His love-poems, too, breathe this same healthful spirit. 


“ Not as all other women are 
Is she that to my soul is dear : 
Her glorious fancies come from far, 
Beneath the silver evening star, 
And yet her heart is ever near.” 


He delights that his loved one is a strong, noble woman. 
“Great feelings hath she of her own,” and yet she does 


“ Little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone, or despise.” 
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He makes no professions of wild, feverish love. 


“T love her with a love as still 
As the broad river’s peaceful might.” 
“ And on its full, deep breast serene 
Like quiet isles my duties lie.” 
ain, in his more fiery poems, such as the Present Crisis 
Again, in his more fiery poems, such as the Present Crisis, 
written for special ends, this same cast of mind appears. He is 
too strong to be fanatical, too earnest and manly to rail; but his 


voice rings out like a trumpet’s call : 


“ Hast thou chosen, O my people ? 
y peo} 


Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched crust.” 

How often wit has proven a curse to its possessor as well as to 
his associates. But though Lowell is an inimitable satirist, noth- 
ing of this evil is seen in him. 

Here, as before, that which impresses one is the remarkable 
healthfulness of his mind. His wit and satire are never splen- 
etic, nor do they ever wantonly wound. It is the aimless or 
misdirected energies that rankle and burn, but Lowell has 
always a high object to accomplish by his words, 

Probably never were pre xluctions of their kind so powerful as 
the Biglow Papers. Of these satires “the point, vigor, wit and 
perfect keeping are admirable. Regarded as a mere repository 
of fun they are inimitable; but the author’s lines are edged 
tools, rather than playthings.” 


“ Tlere we stan’ on the constitution, by thunder! 
It’s a fact o’ wich ther’s bushils o’ proofs ; 
Fer how couid we trample on’t so, I wonder, 
Eft wern’t thet it’s allers under our hoofs ?” 


And thus through all his poems we see the evidence of a mind 
that is pre-eminently vigorous.and healthy. 

Whether he touches with words of pathos or of love, rouses 
to enthusiasm and action by his bugle blasts, or launches against 
evil the gleaming shafts of his satire, Lowell’s influence upon 
the mind is always wholesome and invigorating. 
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There is another characteristic of our poet, which even a super- 
ficial examination of his works reveals, namely, a peculiar acute- 
ness of insight. You find: yourself continually surprised at the 
appositeness of his expressions. How the lines in those same 
Biglow Papers come home like rapier thrusts! Just consider 
these : 

“ An’ you’ve gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God.” 


Much of Lowell’s excellence as a critic consists in this acute- 
ness of insight, by which he is able to go instantly to the heart 
of his subject. 

In the Table for Crities he condenses into a few semi-comic 
lines a mére subtle, and at the same time more just and acute 
criticism of our principal authors, than any other critie whom we 
now remember has been able to produce in volumes, 

His criticism of Emerson is charmingly pat and character- 
istic : 

“ There comes Emerson first, whose rich words, every one, 
Are like gold nails in temples to hang trophies on, 
Whose prose is grand verse, while his verse, the Lord knows, 
Is some of it pr— No, ’tis not even prose. 
All admire, and yet scarcely six converts he’s got 
To I don’t (nor they either) exactly know what. 
Tis refreshing to old-fashioned people like me 


To meet such a primitive Pagan as he.’ 
g 


But think of the young American irreverence it must have 
required to poke fun in that way at the Prophet of New Eng- 
land Mysticism. A primitive Pagan! Yet for all that, no eritie 
besides Lowell has given such a terse, forceful and true repre- 
sentation of the excellencies and peculiar characteristics of the 
reat poet philosopher. 


o 
> 


Criticising Bryant, he says : 


“Tf Leall him an iceberg, I don’t mean to say 
There is nothing in that which is grand in its way ; 
Ife is almost the one of vour poets that knows 


How much grace, strength and dignity lie in repose.” 
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If there be one American author who seems to be beyond the 


pen of criticism, that one is Hawthorne, “ The Only,” as admir- 
ers love to call him; yet with a few deft touches Lowell pictures 
out to us the whole secret : 


“There is Hawthorne, with genius so shrinking and rare 
That you hardly at first see the strength that is there.” 


And then, after comparing him to “a single anemone ” with 
which a gnarled, bony oak, centuries old, might bloom, he 
declares that when Nature was shaping Hawthorne she had not 
enough clay, 

*So, to fill ont her model, a little she spared 
From some finer-grained stuff for a woman prepared, 
And she could not have hit a more excellent plan 
For making him fully and perfectly man.” 
How incisive, and vet on the whole how just, is his estimate 


of the brilliant but shallow and superficial Poe. 


“ There comes Poe with his raven-like Barnaby Rudge, 


Three-fifths of him genius and two-fifths sheer fudge.’ 


But perhaps the most charming of all these criticisms is the 
defence of Longfellow against the unjust attacks of Poe and 
Mathews: 


“You may say that he’s smooth and all that till you’re hoarse, 
But remember that elegance also is force ; 
After polishing granite as much as you will, 
The heart keeps its tough old persistency still.” 

Lowell has not the refined grace nor the subtle charm of 
Emerson, but he has a more definite aim, and must sacrifice 
something in method to result. “ The poet is more concerned 
for the full expression of his vigorous thought than for the 
melody of the resulting lines; and when the strong words of 
our language are borne on a torrent of feeling, they are some- 
times like an ice-pack on one of our rivers at the breaking up of 
winter.” He is not so much of a philosopher as Emerson, who 
loves to dwell in the misty and ideal; but by brave and practical 
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thought he has accomplished high ends. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that “ practical”’ implies lack of culture and 
art. Must strength always suggest want of polish? grace and 
refinement always imply weakness? What is there in Ameri- 
can literature more exquisite than “ The Vision of Sir Launfal ?” 
Natural yet artistic, it is full of poetic beauties, and sparkles 





with pure diamonds of thought. 


“ For a cap and bells our lives we pay ; 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking ; 
Tis heaven alone that is given away, 


” 


Tis only God may be had for the asking. 
Just as perfect in their way as these lines are the following : 


“ And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then if ever come perfect days. ‘ 
*Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 


As for grass to be green or skies to be blue 





’Tis the natural way of living.” 


Undoubtedly the highest expression of Lowell’s genius is to 
be found in “The Cathedral,” a poem suggested by his visit to 
Chartres. In this poem more than in any other is seen that 
masculine power of thought, with which there also “ blends and 
thorougli-biends ” the elegance of «a refined and eultured mind, 
Unfortunately the poem is far from popular, for there are but 
few “who have the clear and practiced sight to discern its 
spiritual truths and subtle analogies.” Quotations from “‘ The 
Cathedral” can no more show the beauty and perfection of the 
whole poem than a bit of stone, broken from one of the fretted 
columns, could express the magnificence of the great cathedral 
itself. One needs to wander with thoughtful and reverent spirit 
under its great arches and through “the glancing lights of its 
imagery” to gather the meaning of the poem. Yet we find 
here and there thoughts rich as rubies, which are perfect even 
without their setting : 


“ God is in all that liberates and lifts.” 
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And this : 
“Shall we treat Him as if He were a child, 
That knew not his own purpose? nor dare trust 
The Rock of Ages to their chemic test ?” 
How beautiful this is: 


“The soul’s east-window of divine surprise.” 


The poem itself has the roll and melody of the cathedral 
chant, which, with its grand swell of music and meaning, lifts 
the soul to nobler aspirations. 

Probably no American poet has done more than Lowell to 
stimulate literary taste and culture in our country. He has 
held a position of high importance in our republic of letters, 
and his strong, masculine thought and earnest, vigorous style 
have had an influence upon the national literature which has 
been constantly healthful and good. Rich, thoughtful, and 
thoroughly American, his poetry is almost the best and most 
characteristic production of the national genius, and is one of the 
chief chaptrels of the rising arch of classie American literature. 


A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


It was a terrible night in the depth of winter. The wind 
blew a perfect gale, and hurled the rain and hail in swirling ed- 
dies through the air. Fiercely the storm howled, as it wildly 
dashed itself against the stern and rugged walls of the grim old 
eastle of Cadgow. Without, the scene was dreary enough, but 
within the castle a gay and youthful company was gathered. 
Every room was ablaze with light. The huge fire-places, piled 
high with plenteous store of logs, which played and crackled 
merrily, diffused a genial glow. The young heir is to be mar- 
ried on the morrow, and to-night a brilliant company is present 
in honor of the event. Every hall and gallery has been thrown 
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open, and countless lights illamine the depths of the ancient 


apartments. The faded tapestries on the walls, the grim, ar- 
mored figures, and the dark and time-stained portraits of a long 
ancestral line, are renewed by the fire-light’s magie touch. 

The gay parties, flitting here and there, filled the vaulted halls 
with the musie of their laughter, made the long stair-cases re- 
sound to the tripping of their feet, and gavly poked fun at the 
grim taces of the ancient heroes. But even on them the wildness 
of the night made itself strongly felt. Ever, as the howling 
of the winds grew louder, and the rain dashed in ftiercer custs 
against the window panes, a pretty maiden would shiver and 
murmur that evil spirits were likely to be abroad on such « night 
as this. Young McEachin seemed to feel the influence more 
than any one else, and many were the banterings he received for 
his gravity on this, his wedding eve. 

But now the evening has come and gone, and the sound of 
revelry has died away. Scattered among the various rooms of 
the castle, the company have retired for the night. Their steps 
are no longer heard on the stairs ; their voices no longer resound 
through the halls. All is hushed, save now and then a word 


comes reyerberating through the lone galleries, almost @hostly 


in its whispered echoes, The laird stands by the fire in the great 
hall, and the young heir, Donald, has thrown himself down on 
the rug at his feet, while he dreamily watches the lights and 
shadows of the dying fire. At length the laird turns to the great 
clock, which has stood for gen rations in the hall. It lacks but 
2 moment to the stroke of twelve. “I will be back in a min- 
ute.” he said: and turning, paced along the hall. The heavy 
door closed noisily behind him, and his footsteps died away 
in the distance. 

The old clock was on the first stroke of midnight, when Don- 
ald felt a hand upon his arm. Startled, he looked up and saw 
his father, who had noiselessly entered and crossed the room. 
In a deep, hushed voice, he said: ™ My poor boy ! how often 


have I warned you against this night The son of McEachin 
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may not behold his wedding morning until he hath first entered 
the secret chamber. Strive to be brave! Come.” 

He rose, and taking a candle, followed, the echo of their foot- 
falls sounding through the deserted halls. His heart beat wildly, 
in spite of all his efforts to preserve his calmness. Swiftly they 
pass up the broad staircase, through long and tortuous windings, 
till at last they halt before a heavy oaken door. It swings slowly 
open, with a dismal creaking, and they enter. 

This room had always affected Donald with a peculiar dread, 
which was now greatly intensified. It was a small, low-ceiled 
room, with a vaulted roof. No windows admit the light of day. 
Even the door by which they entered is coneealed by the arras. 
The tapestry on the walls represents strange and bloody scenes, 
and the faded colors seemed only to intensify the grotesque weird- 
nes= of the figures. Otherwise, there is nothing to distinguish it 
from an ordinary room of the time at which the castle was built. 
But no dust lies on the furniture; no spider has spun its web 
in the dark corners; a feeling of undefined fear seems to perme- 

te the air. 

The laird approaches the arras, and, pressing a spring, causes 
a panel to fly back, and an opening to appear in the wall, be- 
h ond which a passage is disclosed by the faint lieht of the candle, 
“Go, my son. Bear the ordeal like a man. May God grant 
vou streneth to endure it.” 

Donald steps forward, trembling in spite of himself, yet led 
on by a strange fascination. Quickly he passes down the nar- 
row way, till a faint light, he knows not whence, shows him a 
turn in the passage. IIe goes but a few steps in this new diree- 
tion, when suddenly a door flies open in the side of the corridor. 


Stepping through this, he finds himself in a small, brilliantly 


lighted room, much like the one he had just left, save that an 
immense fire ix blazing on the hearth. As he gazes about him, 
suddenly a tall, gaunt figure, clad in the tartan of his twibe, 
comes forth from the farther side of the room. “The skin is 
tightly drawn over the bones of his face; his hair falls wildly 


about his head and brow; his lips are tightly compressed,.and 
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his eves gleamed with a fierce, uncanny light. Donald recoy- 
nizes at once the features of the great MeEachin, the founder of 
his house, whose portrait hangs over the fire-place in the hall, 
With beating heart, he stands awaiting his approach. 

“Son of MeEachin,”’ the spectre said, “it hath been spoken 
of our race that after many days shall one arise, who, unless I 
slay him with my own hand, shall prove a traitor to his kindred 
and his race, So, from my first-born, even unto thee, every 
MecEachin hath passed before me. Hear the prophecy : 

“ What time thy race hath descended, 
Through many brave sons like their sire, 
\t length its proud course shall be ended 
By swift and devouring fire. 
One greater in height than thou art, 
Shall ne’er on thy race confer good ; 
rhy sword quickly drive to his heart, 
And thy race thou shalt save by his blood.” 

Suddenly he stops, and looks at Donald from head to foot ; 
his fierce eye grows brighter ; he trembles in every limb. With 
a wild shriek, he springs forward, fiercely clutching his clay- 
more. “ Thou art he! Thou art he!” he eries. Staggering 
back, Donald raises his hands to ward off the blow. His heart 
grows cold within him; his eves grow dim. The heavy sword 
whistles through the air; down, down it comes. A shuddering 
groan escapes him as he sees it fall. 

“Why, Donald, what is the matter? Why do you groan so?” 
He started up. His father knelt beside him. The old elock 


rang out the stroke of twelve. 


DESDEMONA. 


Some one has truly said that “wherever there has been mis- 
chief there has been woman ; and mischief is the soul of poetry.” 
Woman’s nature has entered so largely into the poetic side of 
human character that her reflection must constantly be seen on 
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the poet’s page. Homer was a poet of woman; so was Chaucer. 
Pope gave the world his conception of her character, false and 
unkealthful though it was. Byron’s poetry reflects her image ; 
although he too imparted to her picture the false, meretricious 
coloring of his own mind, At the present day our more famous 
poets are all, to some extent, students of female character. 
Tennyson is such, notably. But without doubt Shakspeare was 
woman’s greatest poet. In some respects perhaps the genius of 
other poets has equaled or surpassed that of the “ Poet of 
Nature”; but in this respect he stands out alone, above and dis- 
tinct from all the rest. Of all poets his conception of woman is 
the truest to nature. He alone has shown in all its perfection 
the purity and majesty that ever attach to womanhood in_ its 
highest and noblest state. He alone has perfectly understood 
the true sphere of womanhood,—its real extent, its boundaries 
and its limits. 

All through Shakspeare we see the spirit which recognizes and 
bows before woman as a superior being. His Portia has wit and 
learning in addition to her personal charms. Hermione, while 
possessing a nature pure and brave, retains the highest feminine 
dignity. Imogen furnishes a character complex in its phases, 
while exhibiting perfect purity and loveliness. But in some 
respects Desdemona is the most beautiful and attractive of his 
creations. In addition to the charms of the other “ characters of 
the affections,” she has a tenderness, simplicity and refined grace 
which raise her in the seale of true womanhood above them all. 
Her charm lies in her helplessness and affection. The deep 
pathos connected with her history springs from the contemplation 
of child-like innocence and trust in the hands of cruelty and 
hate. We love her for the affection she exhibits; and as we 
view her, innocent and helpless, drifting onward to her fate, we 
pity her as we pity the dove charmed by the serpent, and with 
that pity love her the more. But what are the prominent points 
in the nature of “the gentle lady married to the Moor” which 
shape her character, form her individuality, and elevate her so 


> 


far above many of Shakspeare’s women ? 
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The poet has pictured her as domestic in her nature. She 


loves the home circle and the household cares. A charming 
picture of home life cheered by her presence is given in the 


single line, 
“But still the house affairs would draw her hence.” 


And she is modest and retiring in disposition. At the outset 
Brabantio calls her 
“A maiden never bold ; 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blush’d at herself.” 

She has an intellectual love of the romantic and poetic. She 
takes an interest in the subjects that are awakening attention 
among the scientists of her day. She loves te hear of journeys, 
exploits and discoveries in foreign lands, 

“ Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field.” 

“Then of so centle a disposition ” is she. Othello loves her 
for her gentleness. Mrs. Jameson says it is this that gives the 
prevailing tone to her whole character. It marks her every 
motion, every expression. Even lage, base as he is, recognizes 
it and to a certain extent feels the purity behind it: 

“ For tis most easy 
rhe inelining Desdemona to subdue ‘ 
In any honest suit.” 

But her most marked characteristic is her impressibility. Her 
nature is easily worked upon by exterior influences. This is the 
explanation of her prevaricating about the handkerchief under 
the influence of terror, of recalling the “Sone of Willow” and 
of her child-like, pat he tie pleading for life at her murder. Her 
mind is always in subjection to influences from without. She is 
all sensitiveness. Her whole nature is a chaste, delicately tinted 
and rare flower, growing and thriving in a genial atmosphere and 
under a balmy sky, but deeply, keenly sensitive to summer 


drought and autumn frosts. 
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This is Shakspeare’s Desdemona, The picture is before us ; 


is nature correctly limned upon its canvas? Is our admiration 
for it rightly deserved? It has been urged that Desdemona’s 
love is unnatural—unnatural in its origin and in the intensity of 
its existence. But surely nothing is more real than the affinity 
between widely different natures like those of the “gentle lady ” 
and the war-like Moor. Woman’s gentle nature is naturally 
attracted by the strength of vigorous manhood. The philosophy 
of this cannot be given; the conditions of this attraction can 
never be explained, can never be understood. We may see them 
and feel them, but cannot tell why they are thus. Love itself’ is 
a mysterious thing; and its “quips and pranks” are past our 
human comprehension, Perhaps this very fact proves that it is 
above the earth and that it borrows somewhat of its nature 
from the pure world beyond. 

Judging from this standpoint, therefore, the student of human 
character would expect to find in Desdemona just what the poet 
has described. Her affection is as deep as life itself. Her love 
for Othello is more than admirable—it is sublime. When con- 


fessing her love before the Senate she says : 


“ My heart ’s subdued 


Even to the very quality of my lord.” 


And all through her brief life her love never varies, never 
falters. She is the ideal wife. Her life is lost in that of her 
husband. She feeds upon Othello’s love, lives in its sunshine ; 
and when that is gone life has no further charms for her. Her 
affection is the foundation of her purity. Living only in her 
love, no thought of evil enters her mind. She is indeed “ chaste 
as ice and pure as snow.” Like an innocent child, she cannot 
comprehend vice ; and therefore her very ignorance of evil gives 
her strength and dignity of soul. Thus she continues to the 
end. Her love and purity never die, never even grow dim. 
She tells Emilia that Othello’s unkindness may defeat her life 
but cannot sully her love; and at the very last her pure soul 


breathes the spirit of love and forgiveness. 
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It ix to be noticed that Desdemona’s helplessness, impressibil- 
itv and deep affection make her the lovable character she is, 
She is the typical woman, Those who sneer at her simple trust 
and laugh at her affection, sneer and laugh at nature itself. 
However much and often the advoeates of “ women’s rights ” 
in our latter-day civilization may declaim for their cause and 
demand that woman be allowed to stand on an equal plane with 
man, nefwre has decreed that the spheres of the two sexes be 
different and distinct. The one is domestic, has to do with the 
most intimate coneerns of life and is the more exalted and 
sacred ; the other is forensic, and comprises the rougher and 
sterner phases of existence, with its strifes, its turmoils and its 
eares. The God of nature intended woman for the one and man 
for the other; and the natural dividing line between them is as 
plainly drawn as it ever was, however great may have been the 
effort to obscure or deface it. Indeed, this is the one unanswer- 
able argument against the claim for so-called “ woman’s rights” 
at the present day. Woman may leave her proper sphere, may 
eross the dividing line; but by so doing the charm of woman- 
hood which now surrounds her will be dispelled and broken. 
So long as she remains where Heaven placed her she will be re- 
garded as a sacred being, as an object of respect, of protection, 
of love; but when she leaves her exalted position she can only 
he contaminated and degraded. Desdemona’s character would 
not receive our admiration as it does, were she masculine in her 
tendencies, did she lack any of those gentle, feminine graces 
which make her what she is—the true woman, the dutiful 
daughter and the affectionate wife. 

Shakspeare has not pictured his characters of ideal woman- 
hood as possessing weakness with their gentleness. Their very 
purity gives them strength. Desdemona is no exception. She, 
too, is strong. The wealth of India could not tempt her from 
the path of virtue. And she has in eyery way a holy dignity of 
character which repels evil and cherishes only the good ; so that 
her purity before Heaven—the lily she carries in her hand—be- 
comes her shield of defence. 
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“ Gates of brass cannot withstand 


One touch of that magic wand.” 


Woman with all her feminine graces may be sufficiently strong 
to make her a queen—an object of respect as well as of admira- 
tion, She may ever carry with her the element of superiority 
which springs only from nobleness and beauty of heart. Such 
a being is Heaven’s beloved. 

“ Her life flows on a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depths the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirrored; which, though shapes of ill 
Do hover round its surface, glides in light, 


And takes no shadow from them.” 


STYLE IN FICTION. 


Changes in literary style occur gradually; still they oceur, 
Idioms and modes of expression are continually varying with 
changes in thought and manners. Style cannot be fixed, for 
new demands are constantly made upon its versatility. This is 
especially true in fiction, and several interesting marks of differ- 
ence are revealed by a comparison of the style in old-shool 
novels, Goldsmith’s, for instance, with that of modern fiction. 

In looking over the opening pages of the Viear of Wakefield, 
as a novel fairly representing the times, we notice at once the 
careful introduction, which reads to us now as stilted and rather 
pompous. It seems as though the author, with a high opinion 
of the value of his work, was anxious to impress a sense of this 
value upon the reader, and to so make clear the way for him 
that he might be fully prepared to enjoy the pleasure in store. 
This formality of detail is seen throughout, and frequently has 
an unpleasing effect, leading one to imagine that the author did 
not have sufficient confidence in the reader’s powers of discern- 
ment to trust him to fill in for himself the vague and shadowy 
lines of the story. All possible premises and explanations are 
given. The author lays a broad ground-work for his tale of 
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hard and unpliable facets; there is no room for fancy to play 
about the scenes and characters; there is none of that softened, 
suggestive outline which renders many a modern story so 
attractive. The two differ like two schools of painting. The 
one draws every line with clear, unrelieved distinctness, slows 
the light and the shadow, the form and the expression with 
sharp and unerring delineation, and labels every blush and 
tremor; the other clouds in a light haze the finer beauties of 
nature and art, and leaves it to imagination to hear the dimly- 
suggested roar of the distant waters, or to see the charm of the 
fair countenance partially veiled from view. The novelist of 
to-day defers to his reader’s own wit and intuition in the les-er 
links that go to make up the chain of his story ; he bring~ out 
by successive scenes and conversations a delineation of character 
which it is left for the reader to study and expand. Not that 
the outlines should be left too indistinct. The requisite number 
of known quantities must be given, from whieh to deduce th 
unknown, These given, it is just this almost unconscious men- 
tal action on the part of the reader which awakens interest and 
a sympathetic receptiveness in his mind. 

But thought and culture, two centuries ago, had not yet 
reached a stage where the average reader could accomplish this 
process for himself. It had to be done for him. The novel 
was then in its infanev and could not effect at once its share in 
the intellectual development which has grown with every suc- 
ceeding age of fiction, The popular mind, at that time, was 
receptive but not thoroughly responsive ; it was necessary for 
a writer to particularize, to cut his outlines sharply, in order to 
give that completeness which his work would otherwise fail ot 
attaining in the mind of the reader. Goldsmith and contem- 
porancous writers did not err in this particular. Their explicit- 
ness may sound out of place to us, but it was none the less 
necessary to the age in which they lived. 

To illustrate more fully this metallic preciseness of deserip- 
tion, we quote a few lines from the Viear of Wakefield, in which 
the Vicar gives an account of his two daughters : 
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“Olivia, now about eighteen, had that Iuxuriance of beauty 
with which painters generally draw Hebe; open, sprightly and 
commanding. Sophia’s features were not so striking at first, but 
often did more certain execution ; for they were soft, modest and 
alluring. The one vanquished by a single blow; the other by 
efforts successively repeated, 

“The temper of a woman is generally formed from the turn 
of her features ; at least, it was so with my daughters. Olivia 
wished for many lovers; Sophia, to secure one. Olivia was often 
affected from too great a desire to please ; Sophia even repressed 
excellence, from her fears to offend. The one entertained me 
with her vivacity when I was gay; the other, with her sense 
when I was serious. But these qualities were never carried to 
excess in either; and I have often seen them exchange characters 
for a whole day together. A suit of mourning has transformed 
my coquette into a prude; and a new set of ribands has given 
her youngest sister more than natural vivacity. * * * In 
short, a family likeness prevailed through all—that of being all 
equally generous, credulous, simple and inoffensive.” 

Here is an account possessing all the accuracy of a mathemat- 
ical demonstration, and yet spoiling much of the interest which 
afterward centres in the daughters. There are no delightful dis- 
coveries of character to be made further on; no revelations of 
concealed and unexpected capabilities. The materials are all 
vefore us; nothing new can enter; we know just what we have 
to expect, and do not try to look for more. Further, the charac- 
ters are not distinctive in themselyes—at least when looked at 
from a nineteenth-century standpoint. ‘The main points are well 
brought out at first, although not strikingly ; but they are im- 
mediately toned down toward each other, and end in rising but 
little above the commonplace. In our day, so many natures, 
such varied feelings and passions, ave brought before us, that the 
stereotyped pattern fails to satisfy. 

Verging upon this formal style in the old novel is a certain 
simplicity and straightforwardness. There is very little hinting 
at mysterious developments which are to follow; the track is 
B 
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cleared as we advance, until we can look before us and without 
effort see to the end. The number of terms employed to express 
one idea is limited ; there are few or no inversions; and while 
figures are common, they are of the simpler sort, in which the 
thought can be readily expressed and as readily understood, 
There is a frequent recurrence of common words and phrases, 
many odd turns of expression, and a peculiar arrangement of 
conversation and dialogue. These were no doubt as thoroughly 
modern in their time as those now are which have supplanted 
them. But they make up no small part of the differences we are 
noticing. It is these very mechanical variations which stamp a 
book as new or old-fashioned, and tell clearly of the age in which 
it was written, 

The various topies and incidents are generally kept apart ; ove 
division of the subject or one incident in the story is usually 
finished before another is begun, The mental effort of passing 
rapidly from scene to scene, leaving each one in turn still more 
advanced but as yet uncompleted, until all the threads are har- 
moniously interwoven at the end—this was rightly judged by the 
old novelists to be beyond the then capacity of the popular mind, 
Hence each part is brought in by itself and completed at oace. 

We are very far from having pointed out all the differences in 
stvle between the old novel and the new. We have not spoken 
of differences in plot and construction, for that would open too 
wide a field for discussion. Those mentioned are some of the 
most noticeable and may serve to suggest others. 

While we may lament the disuse of the old sweet simplicity 
that appealed directly to the heart, we must admit that a work 
of fiction which arouses the intellect and awakens sympathy is 
of greater value than one which appeals merely to sight and 
feeling. The novel of to-day, by its very indirectness and deli- 
cate manipulation of character, attests the intellectual and moral 
progress of the advancing century. 
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MR. DANELL’S FISHING EXCURSION. 


It may have been half-past five in the afternoon of a day in 
early July, when Mr. Reginald Danell, seating himself on a tree 
root near the side of Willett’s brook, leaned his eight-ounce 
split bamboo beside him, and taking out his fly-book proceeded 
to arrange a cast. 

Mr. Reginald Danell, the only son of a wealthy and highly 
respected merchant of New York, was at this time a member 
of the Senior Class of a venerable institution of learning in the 
neighborhood of that city. He was a handsome, well-formed 
young man of about twenty-two. His course through College 
had been creditable but not brilliant. His naturally bright mind 
and thorough preparation had enabled him to maintain a fair 
stand in his class without too much wasting of the midnight oil, 
and he had taken full advantage of his opportunities. Such 
mental nutriment as he possessed was gained rather by absorption 
than digestion. He possessed a fair thougli rather a confused 
and superficial knowledge of history and literature, the result of 
much miscellaneous reading. He was intimate with very few men, 
but all knew him by sight and looked upon him with a certain 
sort of pride as one of the “swells” of College. The worst defect 
in his character was a morbid self-consciousness, arising both 
from his fear of being disliked and his conviction that his man- 
ners and attainments ought to win for him the admiration of his 
associates. With more taste than knowledge, with polished 
manners and easy conversational power, a good deal of a prig 
and very much of a gentleman, Reginald, or, as he was generally 
called by his College mates, Milord Danell, was a fair represen- 
tative of one type of College character. He was an enthusiastic 
fly-fisherman, and it was in pursuit of this sport that he had 
arrived the evening before at the little tavern of Brookfield, 
Green county, New Hampshire. He had accidentally discovered 
this unknown angler’s paradise on a flying excursion from the 
fashionable wilds of the White Mountains the previous summer, 
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and had then determined to enjoy a solitary two weeks of s;ort 
among its well-stocked streams. 

Having arranged his flies to his satisfaction, Mr. Danell arose, 
and selecting a favorable position straightened his arm for a cast. 
The stream, which for some distance above ran through thick 
alders, here emerged into the open meadow, where only the bend- 
ing heads of timothy hung over its dark, quiet ripples, with now 
and then a solitary and stately elm to shade its waters; where it 
issued from the bushes it made a sudden bend, and flowing 
against the opposite bank had worn a deep cavern under the 
spreading roots of a large elm, into which its waters swept 
noiselessly only to emerge again flecked here and there with 
bubbles that floated slowly down the long pool till they were 
lost in the ripples at the foot. It was a good hole for a large 
trout; and the heavy shower of half an hour ago, which had 
broken away in time to display the glories of the sunset already 
crimsoning the west, had just raised the water enough to render 
its inhabitants on the alert for food. With a steady swing of 
the arm followed by a quick push of the wrist, the fisherman 
sends the flies out only to let them drop like gossamer Upon the 
water clear up at the head of the pool; with careful hand he 
guides them around the eddy, barely allowing them to swing 
under the overhanging bank. There is a quick splash, a click 
of the recl, and the rod bends almost double under the strain of 
a heavy fish, But Danell is a fisherman, and beyond a slight 
tightening of the lips and a flash of the eye as he notices the fan- 
like spread of the broad tail, he displays no excitement. Skill- 
fully he coaxes the struggling trout down to the still waters of 
the lower pool; now humoring his wild rushes; now working 
him steadily along by the strain of the little rod. The active 
fish is beginning at last to weaken. His rushes grow shorter 
and less frequent as the exulting fisherman slowly but steadily 


— 


reels in the line. Only a few feet remain, and the exhausted 
fish is resting quietly in the shallow water. The angler reaches 
behind him to unhook the landing net that hangs above his 
creel, There is a quick rush on the part of the apparently killed 
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trout. The startled angler attempts to check it too hastily, and 
the next instant, by one of those accidents that no one can ex- 
plain, the tip of his fifty-doilar Conroy hangs limp and broken, 
while the fish, getting slack, hastily frees himself from the hook 
with a loud splash, and darts back under the root at the head of 
the pool. 

“Ha-ha-ha,” rings out a silvery voice, and the astonished 
and enraged angler, turning suddenly, beheld this tableau, 
There was a narrow path down the side of the brook, and stand- 
ing just where it emerged from the alders, whose green leaves 
and black shafts formed a frame for her girlish beauty, stood as 
pretty a country maiden as Mr, Danell had ever had the good 
luck to behold. She was dressed in a shapeless calico gown 
such as farmers’ daughters usually wear, and swung an old sun 
bonnet by one of its strings. Her hair, of that rare tint be- 
tween red and golden, was made up in slender braids, and some- 
how gave the impression of being coiled entirely round her face, 
to form an exquisite setting for her delicate features. Her long, 
dark eye-lashes veiled eyes like early violets. The grace of her 
slight figure was not disguised by her clumsy dress. She col- 
ored violently under Daneli’s astonished stare. 

“ T—T beg your pardon,” she faltered ; “ but I couldn’t help it.” 

Danell was himself again. “ Neither could I,” he said with a 
smile, followed by a rueful glance at his shattered rod. 

“Ha-ha! It was so funny. You looked so disappointed, 
and you didn’t have the least idea any one was watching you.” 

“Tf I had, I should have lost my fish sooner.” 

But this compliment was wasted on the fair stranger. She 
seemed suddenly to have shrunk into her former timidity, and _ 
would have hastened on past him. But this Danell could not allow. 

“T beg pardon; but do you live near here?” 

“ T ?—just over the hill, below there.” 

“ Well, since you have brought me the bad luck to make me 
lose my fish, you ought at least to pay me back by letting me 
walk home with you.” This with a graceful lifting of the hat. 
“Oh, I couldn’t—that is ” Then, with a rippling laugh, 
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and a glance at his handsome but disappointed face: “ Well, 
yes; I see no reason why you shouldn’t, if you want to.” 

Now Danell prided himself, and with good reason too, on his 
tact in conversation, and noticing the rustic shyness of his com- 
panion, skillfully turned the conversation upon such rural topics 
as he thought would set her at her ease ; and succeeded so well, 
that by the time he left her at the gate of a neat-looking farm- 
house, she was chatting with bright confidence. She readily 


promised to walk down by the pool the following evening. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


Two weeks later Mr. Reginald Danell sat with his feet upon 
the railing of the little porch of the tavern at Brookfield leis- 
urely smoking a cigar. He was not in a pleasantest frame of 
mind. ‘To-morrow morning was the time set for his departure, 
and yet he did not want to go. For, to tell the truth, he had 
fallen in love. The acquaintance begun at the pool had been 
continued, and although he had not taken as many trout as he 
expected, he had passed one of the pleasantest fortnights of his 
life, chiefly in the society of the farmer’s pretty daughter. O 
course, he had no idea of marrying the girl. The difference of 
position, you know, ete. Six months from now she would be to 
him no more than a memory, still it must be confessed that just 
at the present moment he felt pretty blue. Besides, his con- 
science troubled him. Those attentions which he knew could 
never be anything but the component parts in the patch-work of 
a summer flirtation, she might regard in a very different light. 
It was not that he had in any way committed himself. Ex- 
perience in affairs of that kind is not to be measured by years; 
and Danell might perhaps have been able to give points to 
many older men. His heart might be very warm but his head 
was always cool ; and even in his most enthusiastic moments he 
had a sort of instinctive regard for the consequences of his re- 
marks, Had this rustic maiden been an ordinary society girl, he 
would have felt perfectly clear in conscience. But she was not. 
He remembered with a pang how her face had flushed and how 
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the hand she laid in his for a moment, as he left her at the 
gate, had trembled when he said, “Almost the last time.” He 
could swear that there had been tears lurking in her eyes as 
she raised them to his. Had he acted like a gentleman in thus 
allowing this innocent young girl to fix her affections on him? 
No! he had not. And as he leaned forward to knock the ash 
off his cigar he felt compelled to characterize himself as “a 
contemptible mucker”. He was looking forward with some ap- 
prehension to the parting of that evening. He thought of send- 
ing a note to the meeting-place to excuse himself; but there was 
no one, except some country lad, whom he could send, and he 
shrank from making himself the subject of village gossip. It 
was this dread, joined to his habitual cold reserve, that had pre- 
vented him from making any inquiries in regard to his country 
beauty. 

Crash! Rattle! Bang! And at the wild burst of speed with 
which they always ended their snail-like procession, the two 
dilapidated horses that dragged the open wagon (dignified by the 
name of stage) over the four miles. of road between Brookfield 
and the railroad, drew up at the door, The solitary passenger 
slowly descended from the vehicle, and Danell, raising his eyes, 
beheld the form of his classmate, “Doc” Courtwright. Now, Doe 
Courtwright was in many respects the very opposite to Milord 
Danell. He was in one sense the most popular man in College. 
He made no pretensions to study. He came to College “ be- 
cause the guy’ner wanted him to, and because he liked the fun.” 
As a consequence he was the last man in his class. He was 
always conditioned ; yet somehow he always got through. He 
might be met during the year in almost every room in College ; 
and wherever he was the crowd was always in a good humor, 
He possessed endless resources of amusement,—told a good 
story, sang a capital song and could play a whole opera on a 
pencil held between his teeth, besides many other valuable ac- 
complishments. He was careless but never slovenly in his dress, 
Everybody knew him and everybody called him Doc. Why he 
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was called Doe was a mystery—perhaps, in deference to his 
frequent statement, that when he got through College he was 
going into the Medical School “ to poll like thunder”; an asser- 
tion usually received in polite silence, for the idea of Doe Court- 
wright’s ever “ polling like thunder,” under any circumstances, 
was too absurd to need contradiction, and it was better to pass it 
by as a harmless but pleasant delusion on his part. 

“ How are you, Doe?” was Danell’s greeting. —* Why, hello 
Milord ! Glad to see you. What are you doing up here? Fish- 
ing, eh? See you in a moment,—as soon as I get a couple of 
inches of this superfluous dirt off’ And he vanished into the 
doorway. Danell turned away thoughtfully. Here was the 
chance he wanted—to do his parting by proxy. It was true he 
wis not intimate with Doc, and it was rather a curious thing to 
ask him to do, but he was in a fix and felt reckless, Besides, in 
spite of his uneasy conscience, he felt rather proud of his con- 
quest, and although too much of a gentleman to talk about it to 
Courtwright or any one else, had no objection to his drawing 
what inferences he liked. He hastily wrote the following note : 


My Dear Mary: 

I find myself too ill to meet you as usual this afternoon. 
How great a disappointment this is to me I cannot tell you. 
But perhaps it is better so. To-morrow I am going away, 
never to see you again. Do not think of me with bitterness. ‘ 
Do not, Mary, think of me as one who has willfully trifled with 
you. Believe me, had I known the mischief I would do 1 
should never have come to Brookfield.” When I think of you, 
1 could wish I had been born a simple farmer’s lad, so that I 
might be always near you. Think as kindly as you can of one 
who will always be glad to remember that he has been 

Your friend, 
REGINALD. 

This took things for granted rather more than he intended ; 
but as he wrote, the desire to justify himself in her eyes increased 


so as to bear down all opposition. Doc readily consented to fol- 
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low Danell’s directions and deliver the note at the pool, and the 
grand-signeur air with which Danell explained “That he had 
a confounded headache and couldu’t keep an engagement he had 
made,” bluffed him so completely that he asked no questions. 
He was apparently only too glad to undertake anything that 
gave him a chance to meet a presumably pretty girl. 

After his departure the calm and_ self-possessed Mr. Danell 
became manifestly ill at ease. He started to smoke one cigarette 
and flung it away as if he found it bad. Lit another and suf- 
fered it to go out directly. Picked up the two-days-old paper 
and flung it down; paced the porch and gave other indications 
of a perturbed spirit. In truth, he was hard hit and did not 
relish the idea of leaving the next day. Why not stay a week 
longer? He would have to part from the girl in the end, but 
there was no hurry about it. Mt. Desert could wait for a week. 
He would meet nobody there half as nice or pretty; and hurry- 
ing to his room he hastily wrote a letter to his mother, in which, 
among other items of interest, he stated that the mountain air 
was agreeing with him so well that he had determined to stay 
another week. He could easily explain that confounded note as 
a joke. There would yet be time to overtake her before she 
reached home after leaving Courtwright. He seized his hat and 
rushed up the brook. 

There was a large rock around which the narrow path took a 
sudden bend. As Danell reached it in his rapid walk, he 
stopped in astonishment. The voice of Mary, evidently in very 
intimate conversation with Courtwright, reached his ears; as 
he caught their words he stood petrified. 

“Oh, it was the best fun I ever had in all my life! I don’t 


know what I should have done without him, Nursing an invalid 
” 





aunt is all very well, but somewhat monotonous and 
“ But, how the mischief,” broke in Doc, “did he ever come 
to mistake you—ha! ha! ha!—for an unsophisticated country 
girl 
“Why, you see, the first time I met him I had just been 
caught in a shower, and afraid to walk home in my wet clothes, 


9» 
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I borrowed a dress from a farm-house, where I had ran during 
the rain. He never thought of me, dressed in a calico gown, as 
Miss Van Cleef. I was awfully frightened when I ran on him 
so unexpectedly in such a rig, and he thought it was rustic shy- 
ness, and began to talk about cows to set me at my ease.” And 
the silvery treble of her laugh was joined to the shouts of 
Doe. “After that I played the innocent country girl very well— 
went through all the stages of delicate interest to pretty pro- 
nounced love. It wasn’t so very hard, for he was a handsome 
fellow after all. But he was so absurdly spooney, and then this 
delicious note.” 

Danell judged from the sounds that Doe was rolling about the 
ground in his amusement. 

What an idiot he had been! He had often heard of Doe’s 
cousin, “ Baby” Van Cleef; the prettiest and wildest girl in 
Philadelphia. And all the time he had thought her impressed 
by his magnificence, she had been laughing at him for a green 
College lad. His prophetic glance went forward to a college 
room, through whose atmosphere, dim with tobacco smoke, a 
crowd of fellows might be seen scattered over the furniture in 
miscellaneous attitudes, while Doe Courtwright, sitting on the 
arm of the sofa, was spouting that confounded letter. 

“ Poor boy,” she went on; “I’m sorry for him. He is evi- 
dently hard hit, and he is a gentlemanly little fellow in spite of 
his airs.” 

Danell looked at his watch by the fading light. It was seven 
o'clock, and the evening train left Brookfield station at 8:17. 

* * * > 2 * * * * * ~ 

Mrs. Danell, of 65 Park Ave., New York, was passing 
through the hall on her way to supper, at the Pemaquot House, 
Mt. Desert, when she started as she caught sight of a young 
man just arrived, with a bag and bundle of fishing rods. 

“Why, Regy, dear! I thought you were going to stay a week 
longer! I have just finished reading your letter.” 

“Well, I was; but it got-er-confoundedly damp up there, so 
I thought I’d come down.” 
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FAaci.ities for transportation in the White Mountains have 
changed considerably since 1873. Then the road from Con- 
way to Crawford’s was only traversed by stage—a massive, 
two-story structure, drawn by either four or six horses, and 
under apparently uncertain control on the part of the driver, 
Now, a railroad cuts through the Noteh—an enterprising, fear- 
less road, which runs along high on enormous trestleworks and 
down into appalling tunnels; now worming its way along 
the side of the mountain, infinitesimal in comparison with the 
surroundings ; anon emerging from the vastness and sweeping 
along a level plateau till intercepted by another gorge or 
mountain. The difficulties must have been enormous in the 
way of the construction of this road. The deep tunneling, the 
high trestles, the making of a level bed along the steep slope— 
all give evidence of the triumph of engineering skill over 
natural obstacles. 

We take train at Conway, and after piercing long vistas of 
green-clad hills come at last to the Notch. The track takes first 
the right-hand mountain. Here, clinging to its side midway 
between the summit and the base, the train winds along; the 
impression of the sublime view without marred for us only by 
the petulant puffs and long, weird whistles of the locomotive. 
But we scarcely think of ourselves or of the train at all. We 
are lost in the immensity of the scene. The trestle below is not 
visible. We seem to be racing along on air. Te the right is the 
upward steep, often literally touching the clouds ; to the left the 
declivity starts out from far beneath us, and reaching down is 
finally lost in a mass of living green; while beyond the wide 
valley, rises opposite another steep wall of mountain, presenting 
almost an unbroken front despite its gorges and ravines. 
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Turning at the end of the valley we get a backward glimpse 
of the whole panorama—of the great semi-cylinder half way up 
the side of which we have been traveling. The sight produces a 
remarkable effect on the mind. Self is forgotten. We are no 
longer separate beings. We lose ourselves in gazing at the silent 

- grandeur of the cloud-capped monsters. We are swallowed up 
in one vast impression, . 

But soon our thoughts change. The sense of individual exist- 
ence returns. We begin to think of our own situation. The 
road grows higher, narrower, seemingly frailer; the train spins 
around curves and sweeps up long grades with confident but 
perilous rapidity. The scenery varies continually ; mountain 
succeeds mountain, but each one frowns more darkly as it seems 
to threaten our audacity. What if a single support should fail ; 
a stone fall on the track from above, a rail be damaged by wear 
or weather, a portion of the road bed cave from beneath, and 





we be dashed over the edge and down, down 

Suddenly the train rounds a corner, and with a triumphant 
yell glides into a beautifully, gratefully level tract of land walled 
in by mountains. A large white house appears, not far off. We 
are at Crawford’s. 





‘ 
' 
+ 


JupGinG from what rumor tells us of the prevailing sen- 
timent in the Sophomore Class, ’83 is likely to refuse to 
follow the precedent set by 79, ’81 and ’82, and vote to 
have a class supper instead of giving the usual reception 
during Commencement week. It seems to us almost inexplic- 
able that any reasonable man should favor a class supper 
under the circumstances. If the supper is to be given in 
Princeton, it is impossible that the authorities should permit any 
wine; and they would be upheld by every sensible man in for- 
bidding it. A supper with wine would have to be held in New 
York after Commencement, and it is needless to say that not 
half the class would attend what would doubtless end in a 
drunken orgy. On the other hand, a wineless gorge in Prince- 
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ton would be a dull and stupid affair, indeed ; and would only 
serve to make conspicuous the selfishness and gluttony of a class 
that would give a supper for themselves rather than a public 
entertainment. 

The visitors, especially the fair damsels, find the innumerable 
speeches of commencement week “ pretty dry fodder”. Every 
College of any size in the land has some social event to enliven 
Commencement week, and we sincerely hope that ’83 will not 
take it upon herself to depart from so sensible and enjoyable a 
custom as the Sophomore Reception. ’81, in addition to her 
already heavy expenses, will feel obliged to shculder this burden, 
unless ’82 should relieve her of it; for there is no question but 
that Princeton must keep abreast of the times and do something 
to attract and entertain the gentler sex at the gala (!) season in 
June. We cannot think that ’83, on sober second thought, will 
be so clannish as to have a class supper. They owe it to them- 
selves, to the Senior Class, to the College and to its many friends 
and Commencement visitors, to show the proper public spirit 


and follow the precedent of recent years. 
<> ——_—__ 


A Crass Memortan Funp.—* What shall ’81 leave as a 
memorial?” is the question that will soon agitate the senioric 
mind. Some classes have left books for the library, while others 
have given busts or pictures of distinguished men associated with 
Princeton. ’66 gave us the clock, ’79 the bronze (?) lions on the 
steps of North, and ’80 the gladiator in front of the Gym. All 
such things beautify our grounds and buildings, and there is a halo 
of sentiment around the custom which rather warns us “ hands 
off!” The would-be alumnus, in his imagination, dwells fondly 
upon the belief that such memorials will secure for his class a 
niche in the memory of future college generations. But it has 
often occurred to us that we would more substantially repay our 
Alma Mater for her blessings, and secure for our own class at 


least a more lasting and grateful remembrance, if we should in- 
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augurate the custom of leaving a contribution in money to what 
might be called “The Class Memorial Fund.” Suppose that 
every class since 1800 had left an average of $200—which is not 
an extravagant estimate—the principal and accruing interest 
would to-day amount to several hundred thousand dollars; and 
this could now be applied, for instance, to endowing our unen- 
dowed chairs, or increasing the amount annually spent on the 
library. Would not every patriotic man in College admit that 
this would benefit the institution incomparably more than the 
few separate class memorials that can be seen about our campus 
or in the library? What good, we ask, have those bronze lions, 
or that gladiator, done the College or the Classes of ’79 and ’80 ? 
They are ornaments, we admit; but is beauty to be compared to 
utility? “ Beauty is the flower of utility,” and it strikes us that 
there would be a real beauty in the fact that the far-seeing and 
generous sons of Nassau had provided a fund, which, in the 
course of time, was to become a yearly blessing to the College and 
would be a God-send to her when the storms of adversity might 
beat upon her devoted head. On the other hand, will any one 
say that the respective classes have been greatly benefited by 
these memorials? To be sure, in 1890, these two lions, with 
their bronze perhaps eaten off by rain and snow and dew, may 
emphasize the fact that there was a Class of ’79 in Princeton ; 
but the Freshman in that year, by using his wits a little, might 
have supposed that probably a class had graduated every year 
since the foundation of the College. Is the good, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, the vanity of a class, to be preferred above the 
Alma Mater’s welfare? Brush away these sentimental traditions 
and customs when they clash with practical nineteenth-century 
common sense. Let ’81 start the reform-ball rolling, and leave, 
say, four or five hundred dollars as the nest-egg of this fund, 
and let succeeding classes follow in her footsteps, as they will if 
we lead the way. Let the Board of Trustees provide for its 
preservation and investment as a separate fund by special com- 
missioners. For fifty years let the interest revert to the prin- 
cipal, and by 1930 the fund, amounting to nearer a half than a 
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quarter of a million dollars, would, at a safe per cent. of interest, 
yield $20,000 or $25,000 every year, for any purpose the author- 
ities might see fit to use it. That seems a long way off, but let 
us build for the future. In this young and busy republic of 
ours, we are too apt to build for the present, putting up showy 
structures whose magnificence will fade away in a decade, in- 
stead of building for the ages. We are too anxious to see some 
tangible, selfish equivalent of our money in the shape of an in- 
significant “ ginger-bread ” ornament, which moth and rust will 
corrupt, and too little willing to take our humble places in the 
ranks of the now mighty army of Nassau’s sons, who sink self 
for the general weal and are sensible and public-spirited enough 
to do what they can toward putting our College on broad, deep 
foundations for the thousands yet tocome. We depend too much 
on our Greens and Stuarts, and their princely liberal like. 
They (God bless them for it!) have constructed for us the mag- 
nificent skeleton frame of our institution; but in the innumer- 
able petty needs and expenses of the College, it is found that 
there is much filling out needed. The men who give their 
thousands very naturally like their bequests used for some one 
thing, generally a new department, and not for the general indefi- 
nite good, so that their names may be inseparably connected with 
their gifts. All our legacies are fettered with conditions and pro- 
visus, and the College feels the need of some untrammeled fund 
which can be used as the varying needs of the hour demand. 
Our outer walls are constantly growing, while the crevices and 
gaping chinks remain unrepaired. This work, we think, very 
properly belongs to the great body of our alumni, who can as 
individuals give but little, and who, for that matter, will never 
give anything unless in the way proposed in this article. The 
plan is no new one. It prevails, if we mistake not, at Harvard, 
where each class leaves a contribution amounting to several 
thousand dollars ; and while we cannot hope to equal our more 
wealthy sister in this respect, yet we are confident that here too 
a very handsome memorial could be left by every class. 
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In THE October number of the Lrr. there was an article advo- 
cating the establishment of a chess club as a means of amuse- 
ment during the long winter term. This is a step in the right 
direction, but we want physical exercise as well as mental gym- 
nastics. In the fall, lawn-tennis and foot-ball answer the pur- 
pose, but now that winter has set in we must either fall back on 
the Gym. or go without exercise. 

Of course the Gym. is a great: institution for those who like it, 
but there are a great many men who go there and work an hour 
or two every day simply from a sense of duty and not from any 
pleasure or amusement that they find in it. Why would it not 
be a good plan to have a covered court for the game of racquets? 
Racquets is a very enjoyable game and can be played at short 
notice and in a very small space. At present it is played against 
East and Reunion, but these are very poor piaces, and rain or 
snow render them entirely unfit for the purpose. In a covered 
court, which might be only temporary and could be erected at a 
very small expense, the game might be played as it should be. 
The lawn-tennis men could keep their hands in for the spring 
matches, and many who are tired of bowling and the monoton- 


ous Gym. practice would find it a pleasant and healthful pastime. 


[ wap been looking forward for some time to a proposed 
visit on the part of my sister and a particularly charming young 
lady friend of hers to these classic shades. When the appointed 
day arrived [ put my room to rights, and blacked my shoes—a 
thing which I hadu’t done since the last muddy spell set in—and 
traveled down to the Junction to meet my fair visitors. Ou the 
way up to Princeton I pointed out the towers of the buildings, 
the Penn’s Neck depot, the canal, and all the other glories of the 
scene, and tried to make myself as agreeable as possible. My 
visitors, especially the other one—that is to say my sister’s friend, 
—made themselves agreeable without trying. At last the train 
stopped, and we got out. After threading our way through a 
small forest of young darkies howling for baggage, we stepped 


Sas 
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from the platform, and began to wade towards the stone steps 
that lead into the College grounds. There is a narrow stone 
walk between the depot and these steps, but it wasn’t visible, 
and we had to walk on faith. When we reached the steps both 
of my companions gave a sigh of relief, but it was quickly 
changed into a sigh of despair. You know what that means, 
especially if you have ever escorted ladies up those steps on a 
muddy day. Three beautiful paths lay invitingly before us, 
zach one covered with thick sticky mud. Which should we 
take? That was the question. I gave them their choice, but 
they wouldn’t choose. In fact they insisted upon wading back 
to the depot again, and entering the College grounds by the 
stone walk that leads by the Gym. I was thankful that only 
four of the stones of that walk had been removed to make way 
for one of those slow-moving ditches that are crawling all over 
our campus. We walked safely then to my room, and after 
that started out on the customary tour through the public build- 
ings. We traveled safely to and from the Museum in North, 
and we walked dry-shod along the new path to the Library, 
Then we went to the School of Science, and tired ourselves out 
wandering through its museum and other interesting rooms, 
But, as fate would have it, we left the building by one of the 
north doors. Surely all the scientifs and any others whose duty 
ealls them in that direction know what a veritable “Slough of 
Despond ” we had to go through to get on terra firma once more, 
Soon after I pointed out Murray Hall, thinking that it would 
be a point in my favor to lead them to suppose that I was ac- 
quainted with that building. How horrified I was when they 
insisted upon visiting it. If I had been attending Philadelphian 
meetings of late I would have known enough to refuse positively 
to go over there. As it was I yielded reluctantly, and we 
started. We walked pretty carefully along the road that leads 
to the President’s house until we reached Murray Hall, and then 
we had to struggle through mud almost ankle deep—I think— 
in order to reach the door. After a few minutes’ rest in the 
beautiful reading room we traveled back to stone walks along 
Cc 
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the more orthodox planks. I was rather sorry that another 
ditch compelled us to make another short circuit through the 
mud, but then matters could not be made much worse than they 
were already. Luckily we didn’t have to ford Nassau street to 
get to the hotel. In fact, all the rest of the day we managed to 
keep on pretty dry ground until we had to get out to the depot 
once more. After I had put my visitors on the train, the last 
words I heard were, “ Princeion’s very nice, but it’s awfully 
muddy.” I haven’t smiled or blacked my shoes since. 


————————7>2 a + —___—__—_ 


Here is a “ little wee small voice” about Chapel Stage. Per- 
haps a “wee sma’ voice” ought not to speak of a subject 
so renowned for its “great gruff voice” as the Chapel Stage, but 
then the mouse once helped the lion, you know. Now that the 
Senior speaking time has come around again, would it not be 
well for the Class of 1881 to take a new departure and give us 
some real orations on a new class of subjects—subjects really 
practical, or at least interesting? And would it not be well for 
all who can possibly do so, to go and encourage the speakers ? 
The object of the Chapel Stage is to give a man practice in 
speaking before an audience. How much more beneficial the 
practice would be, if the whole College would turn out well to 
help the speaker by giving him a good number of hearers, 
Some men pride themselves on having never attended a single 
Chapel Stage. Surely they glory in their shame. 


EDITORIALS. 


E1Gury-ONe’s class-day elections have come and gone. The 
class is to be congratulated, not only on the suitableness of the 
men chosen for the various positions, but on the remarkable 
spirit of concord and harmony that prevailed throughout. 
There was the utmost good feeling in all the elections; there 
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was none of that electioneering and partisan spirit which too 
often enters into such a contest; and, now that it’s over, there 
are no heart-burnings and jealousies. A few may feel a slight 
disappointment over the failure of their private hopes. But 
there is a universal satisfaction with the whole result. Our self- 
gratulation is emphasized by reading of the dissensions and feuds 
that in other Colleges have sprung up over these elections, and 
have, in some cases, torn the class asunder. Especially is this 
true of those Colleges where secret societies flourish. In some, 
the contest is between the different societies ; in others, the society 
and anti-seciety men fight it out. Either way, there results 
in many cases a separation of the class into parties; and this, 
however necessary it may be to the preservation of popular gov- 
ernment in our Republic, is death to a class. 

We have no intention of entering here upon any attack against 
secret societies, but it cannot be denied that in this one respect we 
students are much better off for the prohibition of secret societies. 
Whig and Clio have never yet entered into class elections so pro- 
nouncedly as to cause lasting trouble. May this long continue 
to be true! It must be admitted that there have been cases of 
late years in which classes have become split up into cliques 
without any society jealousies to account for it. Such cases, how- 
ever, are rare. While every class may not have elections so 
harmonious and satisfactory as those of the present Senior class, 
there is seldom any decided split. It never, so far as we know, 
has had any after-influence in the relation to classmates, as has 
sometimes happened in other Colleges where fraternity feeling 
ran high. May our “ Era of Peace” long continue. 





WE have received a circular from the Secretary of a newly- 
formed “Society for Political Education.” Some statement of 
the nature of the enterprise will doubtless interest many of our 
readers, 

The American voter is often far from possessing that intelli- 
gence which should accompany the power he exercises through 
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his vote. His ignorance of politics and economies, coupled with 
a desire to be independent of the principles which guide the pol- 
ity of European states, has been the cause of many a hare- 
brained and ruinous scheme in finance and kindred subjects. In 
England, the need of popular education on these points has been 
recognized. Societies for the purpose have been organized and 
have met with gratifying success, These considerations have 
induced a number of public-spirited gentlemen in this country 
to form this “Society for Political Education.” 

The society is to be non-partisan. It is to have no President, 
being managed by an executive committee of twenty-five mem- 
bers, selected from different sections of the United States. Its 
correspondence is to be divided among five Secretaries, in various 
parts of the country. Such names as Prof. W. G. Sumner, of 
Yale; Hon. David A. Wells, of Norwich; Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., of Boston; Peter Hamilton, of Mobile, appear 
among the members of the executive committee. These are fair 
samples of the material of which the committee is composed, and 
show that the undertaking is in the hands of gentlemen who, by 
their familiarity with the different departments of the study of 
social and political science, are well fitted to carry the new enter- 
prise to success. 

The object of the society is to distribute over the country 
books and tracts, giving histories of our political government 
and instruction in the elements of Political Science. 

We recommend a perusal of the following extract from the 
circular : 

The society has selected, as a course of reading for the first year, Nord- 
hoff’s “Politics for Young Americans,” Prof. Perry’s “Introduction to 
Political Economy,” Johnson's “ History of American Politics,” and Me- 
Adams’ “Alphabet in Finance.” These volumes will be issued in a cheap 
edition, costing only $3.00, specially published for the society. In addition 
to these, a series of tracts are to be published on economic and political sub- 
jects, including among the earlier ones; “What is a Bank?’ by Edward 
Atkinson, of Boston; and Turgot’s celebrated essay “On the Creation and 


Distribution of Wealth.” The valuable pamphlets of the Honest Money 
League of the northwest will be continued. It is proposed also to issue lists» 
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recommending desirable courses of reading on economic and political sub- 
jects. 

There are two classes of membership. Active members pledge themselves 
to read the books recommended by the society, and pay an annual fee of 50 
cents. Any person may become a co-operating member on the annual pay- 
ment of $5.00 or more, which shall entitle such person to receive all the 
tracts published by the society. There are no other conditions or obligations 
of membership. 

Members of the society receive the tracts and lists above mentioned, and 
in addition get the advice and assistance of a body of experts, in judicious 
selections from new books. For further information, address R. L. Dugdale, 
Secretary, 79 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


a ee 


THE Princetonian was too severe in its criticism of the 
Glee Club concert. Its opinions surprised many who thought 
the concert an exceptionally good one. The club could hardly 
be expected to be in as good trim as they are at Commencement 
times with a year’s practice behind them; but their work shows 
a really good result for their two months’ assiduous practice. 
“ Lack of precision” is one of the last criticisms to be made ; 
the rapid time of some of the glees and choruses brought out 
rather an unusual power of holding together and uniting on 
every note. The “ Black Brigade” gave special evidence of it. 
If there is to be a criticism, it is in regard to expression. The 
singing was too even throughout a piece. It was almost 
mechanical at times. There is an importance in this matter of 
expression which is often overlooked. 'Time—and good time— 
should be kept at all hazards; but it need not interfere with 
changes in crescendo or from fast to slow, from loud to soft, and 
vice versa—changes which often have in them the very life of a 
piece and are every whit as important as a correct rendering. 
In their Jetermination to sing in good time, singers frequently 
forget the expression, and rob a song of its truest effect. 

With a slight exception of this kind, noticeably in “On, Gal- 
lant Company” and “ The Ruined Chapel”, we think the Glee 
Club deserves much praise and little censure for the work it has 
done. 
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The Instrumental Club also did well, but it is rather more 
/ open to the Princetonian’s criticism, and the cornet and clarionet 
should be heard more clearly. The first violins came out well, 

and the flute and piano were especially fine. 





Dr. McCosn’s recent report to the Trustees lies before us. 
It speaks of the admirable spirit shown by the students toward 
the College in the crisis through which it passed, and believes 
that the remedial measures so promptly adopted will secure im- 
munity from further trouble. The Trustees of the John C. 
Green estate are thanked for their supplies of funds to make the 
needed changes. 

The President touches briefly on the aims of a College or Uni- 
versity—to give instruction and to widen the boundaries of 
knowledge. In regard to this, he says: “I have a very decided 
opinion on the subject. The primary aim of a College should be 
to give instruction. But it should not neglect the other end ; 
and the two ends may help each other. Knowledge will be 
most effectually advanced by those who are engaged in teaching, 
while not burdened with it; and a great stimulus is given to 
pupils when their instructors are engaged in special investigation, 
I believe Princeton is now in such a position that its instructors 
may engage in original research. We have been multiplying 
the number of our instructors (we have now upwards of thirty) 
with this view, that each may, in his own special department, 
advance knowledge, and thus lend a life and interest to the in- 
struction he imparts.” The advance of this original research in 
the department of Natural Science is specially mentioned. The 
report concludes with a mention of the new Fellowship regula- 
tions and a timely suggestion as to another course of Art Lectures. 


——_—____> => oo 


Tue Bric-d-Brae is out, and deserves all the praise that can 
be given it. Followed, however, so closely by the Catalogue, it _ 
misses one of its principal uses—that of being a hand-book of 
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College reference in the first part of the term before the Catalogue 
is out. 

What is the Bric-d-Brac for, anyway? Is it an ornamental 
appendage to the Catalogue—a gilt-edged indicator to the world 
without, of what Princeton can do, and of what the editors can 
do? Or is it meant to compete for the championship with pre- 
vious Brie-d-Braes, or with Scarlet Letters, Melanges or Guides 
from other Colleges? Or is it mainly a book of information 
for the students, with all they want to know and just when they 
want to know it most. 

If it is intended for the first or second ends, the present Bric- 
d-Brae has certainly accomplished its purpose. Seldom have 
we seen a handsomer or more complete volume as a College pub- 
lication. The marbled cover, the fancy border, the frontispiece, 
the contents, the curs—the whole get-up is attractive and 
effective. It will be a confident rival against preceding numbers 
and against similar volumes from other Colleges. 

But a College handbook should be rather for use than for 
ornament. It is something that is needed every day and in 
every way in the first part of the first term. There is then 
nothing to turn to for information as to rooms, names and other 
matters, and a book like this is invaluable. As the term goes 
on, we need such help less and less, and if it comes very late, the 
book is carefully read and laid aside. 

We hope ’83 will conclude that it is really important to 
have the Brie-d-Brae out earlier, and will sacrifice a little class 
emulation to the convenience of the College. There are many 
things which can be omitted to expedite matters, which go to 
make the book a work of art and a monument of editorial care 
but do not materially add‘ to its value. While we heartily con- 
gratulate ’82 on their committee’s work, we hope the following 
class will see fit to issue a book a little smaller, if need be, but 
earlier in the term. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


DOINGS OF THE MONTH. 


NoveMBer 18tH—Glee Club Concert, New Brunswick...... Brie-d-Brae out. 


NovembBer 16rH—Foot-ball; Princeton, ’83, vs. Rutgers, ’83; Princeton, 
8 goals, 1 touch-down; Rutgers, 1 goal. ..... Evg., Glee and Instrumental Clubs’ 
5 ’ 5 »48 oo" 


Concert in town, 

November 20ru—Hare and Hounds Run of 8 miles; Van Dyke, ’81, wins 
first cap. 

NovemMBer 23p—Catalogue out. 

NoveMBER 24rTu—Home for Thanksgiving. 


DeceMBER Ist—First of Dr. Murray’s course of Readings in the Faculty 


Reading Room. 


DreceMBER 3p—Class-Day Elections. The following were elected: Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies, Francis Loney, Md.; Class Pres. D. A. Haynes, D.C. ; 
Class Sec., A. L. Kimball, N. J.; Class-Day Orator, R. D. Harlan, Ky.; Ivy 
Orator, Chas. G. Titsworth, N. J.; Memorial Orator, J. D. Hubbard, Ia. ; 
Presentation Orator, J. O. H. Pitney, N. J.; Prophet, Edwin A. Dix, N. J.; 
Washington’s Birthday Orator, David Wills, Ga.; Committee on Poem, P. 
Van Dyke, N. Y., W. A. Robinson, Pa., J. L. Moore, N. J.; Committee on 
Ode, Powers Farr, N. Y., R. D. Harlan, D. A. Haynes. Nassau Herald Editors, 
J. F. Cowan, Mo., W. S. Dodd, N. J., David Wills, P. N. Jackson, N. J., 
(Treas.); Memorial Committee, Elwin A. Dix, J. A. Webb, N. J.; Class- 
Day Committee, A. T. Bruce, N. Y., T. W. Cauldwell, N. Y., F. M. Davis, 
N. J., H. G. Daffield, N. J., Powers Farr, W. Fowler, D. C., F. G. Landon, 
N. Y., W. Ingham, Pa., C. A. McKee, Pa., C. A. Munn, N. Y., George S. 
Schmidt, Pa., A. H. Scribner, N. Y., P. Whitehead, N. J. 


December 4rH—Base-Ball Convention at Springfield, Miss. Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Brown, Amherst and Dartmouth were represented. Mr. 
Daffield, of Princeton, was elected President of the B. B. Association; Mr. 
Cram, of Dartmouth, lst Vice President ; Mr. Ladd, of Brown, 2d Vice Pres- 
ident; Mr. Coolidge, of Harvard, Secretary and Treasurer. Amberst was 
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dismissed from the Association, in accordance with the constitution, but was 
re-admitted on a subsequent motion. Yale was admitted. The League Rules 
of 1880 were adopted. The championship of 1880, was, by the Judiciary 
Committee, awarded to Princeton. No games have yet been arranged...... 
Foot-ball: Freshmen, 1 goal, 1 touch-down; Lawrenceville, 2 touch-downs. 


DeceMBER 6rH—Lecture in town, on “Tower of London,” by Rev. J. C. 
Eccleston. 


2 IF 


76,’79, “ Babe” Parmuey, VAN LeNNeEP and “ Buck” BLACKWELL bull- 
dozed Columbia at the Harvard game. 


- 


79, “ Macaw’ 
on all right. 


’ Woopsury came down to see that the College was going 


79, FrercHer DvureE Lt, came over from Pennington with 18 “co-eds” to 
gaze at the stars. 


79, EArt Donae, father of a girl. 

’80, CRESSWELL, business in Philadelphia. 

’°81, Harry MATTrHeEws, same. 

’82, Bupp, at Yale, ’83, with a change of base; as fond of foot-ball as ever. 
82, Murpny, at Yale, ’82, speaks of “ we” and “us” at Yale. 

85, HARLAN, “ The Light Running Do(h)m-estic.” 


“HE wore his beaver up.” 
Ham. Act L, Se. 2. 


“ HE GRASPs the unsuspecting tart.” 
“GREAT is Dry-Hannah of the Free questions!” 
Pror. Brackett’s Light Infantry—Billy and John. 


ONE OF OUR Eps. sells his photos to ladies at reduced price. No children 
need apply. 


Wuic Hatz, Competitive Essay: First prize, A. C. Armstrong, Jr., 
a es Ke 


Wnuic Hatt, Sentor Orations: First prize, Edwin A. Dix, N. J.; 
Second prize, David Wills, Ga. 


PacH WANTs to know how many are in the “ Decemviri ” group. 


“ AMATEUR AcToR—‘ Give me liba-aty or g-i-v-e me’——‘Hell !’ shouted a 
fellow in the audience.”’—Niag. Index. 
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’ - -—° 
“Buy THE TRUTH AND SELL IT Not.” No, thank you. If the Chinese 


letter ix a specimen of veracity, we prefer the N. Y. Sun. 
~ 
ProFr. TO HANDSOME S. S. Senrorn—‘‘ What attraction interferes with this 


observation, Mr. L.?”’ Mr. L., “ Personal attraction, sir.” 


Pror. YouNG says that the new telescope, the lens of which is just finished, 
will be ready for mounting in a year. 
SEN. TO CLASSMATE writing Chapel Stage oration—“ What’s your subject, 
Sam ?” 
“Don’t know; I'll have to turn back and see.” 
SING a song of innocents, 
A steam car full of Rye 
Five and forty school girls, 
Flirting on the sly. 
When the door was opened, 
The girls began to chin, 
Wasn't it a circus, just 
To see the fellows grin! 
ONE ABSENCE on the new plan equals two. Won’t the Faculty work the 


same scheme on drawbacks ? 


“THE CHEER of the Smith College girls is said to be ‘S-o-p-h-i-a Smith- 
ah! Why how lovely! It’s just too beautiful for anything.’”— Amherst Student. 

Now we have a man who is trying to supplant our cheer by “J-o-h-n 
Smith!” No relation of course, but at the ghastly hour of midnight it is 
anything but cheering. 

MorRE THAN ONE EYE scanned anxiously the list of names in the catalogue. 
“Ts this a dagger that I see before me ?” 


WE CONGRATULATE OUR E. C. on obtaining the services of “ Bonner” to 
its board. Under the skillful financiering, not to say able executive powers 


of this gentleman, our E. C. will soon be “ booming ” 
ALL GOWNS or no gowns in Chapel Stage. No half-way business ! 


OLD GENT ENTERS STORE—“I want a pair of gleves.” 
Clerk—“ How many buttons, sir?” 


O. G.—“ I don’t want any buttons. I want a pair of gloves.” 
A “YALe Lock ” is hard to open, but a Princeton lock is harder. 


“ ONE GOAL AND ONE TOUCH-DOWN, and in the rain. Next?’— Yale News. 
Well, what next? 


VASSAR STANDS politically, Garfield, 186; Hancock, 59; neutrals, 5; non- 
entities, 20. 
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THERE’s a stab-in-the-dark-able “ tute”’ 
Who's so very remarkable ‘cute, 

At spying and spotting, 

And marking, and jotting, 
The fellers all call him astute. 


PRINCETON vs. HARVARD, Nov. 13th, 1880, on the Manhattan Polo 
Grounds, New York. The teams were composed as follows: Harvard: 
Rush—Atkinson (Capt.), Clark, Boyd, Cabot, Houston, Perrin, Thatcher ; 
Half-backs—Keith, Kent, Foster; Back—Edmunds. Princeton: Rush-- 
Bradford, Devereux, McKee, Peace, Loney (Capt.), Bryan; Half-backs— 
Withington, Winton, Morgan; Backs—Harlan, Cauldwell. Umpire for 
Harvard, Mr. Littauer; for Princeton, Mr. McAlpin. Referee, Mr. Watson, 
of Yale. The first touch-down was made by Loney for Princeton, and the 
goal was kicked by Winton. Time, ten minutes. Some time after play was 
resumed, the ball was kicked over Princeton’s goal line, struck a convenient 
reporter and bounded back into Atkinson’s hands, playing off side, who 
touched it down. The referee awarded Harvard a touch-down, and a goal 
was kicked. Time, half an hour. Nothing more was made during the first 
half. During the second half, a touch-down was made by Winton, from 
which a remarkably good place kick gave Princeton a second goal and the 
game. Score: Princeton, 2 goals, 6 safeties ; Harvard, 1 goal, 4 safeties. 


GLEE AND INSTRUMENTAL CLUBs’ ConcerT, Nov. 18th, in Second Church. 
This, the first tuning up of the College, was a decided success. The Glee 
Club, if not larger, is better than for some time past. What was sung was 
well sung, with perhaps a few exceptions. The original versions of old songs 
were at once a surprise and pleasure, and received merited applause. The 
voices, as a whole, seem better than last vear’s, and a little practice will insure 
good success in concerts at home and on the contemplated tour. The Instru- 
mental Club did themselves and the College ample justice, though at times 
the pieces, all of which were well chosen, lacked life, and some of the instru- 
ments were not played sufficiently loud. 

Altogether, our musical talent has well acquitted itself, and we unite 
our thanks with those of the College to the respective clubs and their leaders, 
and beg that the pleasant entertainment may be often repeated. 


PRINCETON vs. YALE, Thanksgiving Day, Manhattan Polo Grounds, New 
York. The championship struggle culminated in this the last game of the 
season. The sides were disposed as follows: Yale: Rush—Fuller, Beck, 
Vernon, Harding, Lamb, Storrs, Adams; Quarter-back—Badger ; Half-backs 
— Watson (Capt.), Camp ; Back—Bacon. Umpire, Mr. G. H. Clark of 80, Yale. 
Princeton: Rush-—Bradford, McDermont, McKee, Peace, Loney (Capt.), 
Flint; Half-backs—Morgan, Winton, Chetwood; Backs—Cauldwell, J. Har- 
lan. Umpire, Mr. Henry McAlpin, of ’81, Princeton. During the first 
twenty minutes, the ball was constantly at Yale’s end of the field, and twice 
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Princeton was prevented only by the nature of the ground from scoring. 
During the remainder of the first half, the ball visited Princeton’s twenty- 
five-yard line a few times, but the advantage still remained, on the whole, 
with the “Zebras”. The greater part of the second half was a repetition of 
the latter part of the first. The slippery ground prevented any telling runs, 
and the game was carried on by the kicks of backs and half-backs. During 
the last fifteen minutes, it being plainly impossible, on account of the weather, 
to gain any ground by running or kicking, Princeton adopted defensive tactics. 
At the expiration of the time, neither side had scored, and the championship 
remained where it has been for three years, with Princeton. The best playing 
was done, for Yale, by the veterans, Camp and Harding; for Princeton, by 
Loney, Harlan and Peace. The decisions of the referee gave universal sat- 
isfaction. 


COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


HAVE you heard the latest? No? Well, we'll tell yon: “The Yale foot- 
ball team”—so says the Yale News-—“are to have handsome gold foot-balls 
as the signs of the championship they have earned.” Do we hear any one men- 
tion “cheek”? Humph! We think, for the genuine, original article, this cer- 
tainly grasps the unsuspecting tart. In spite of the well-established pre- 
cedent in all sports that the victors hold the championship belt, medal or 
title until it is taken away, we heard it denied that we were the champions. 
That was astonishing enough, but when Yale, who had the opportunity to 
win the coveted title and didn’t do it, comes forward and claims the cham- 
pionship, the cool, impudent boldness of the assertion took away our breath 
for the moment. From mere pecuniary considerations, we would advise a 
removal of Yale to Washington. A Yale man could never lose a claim be- 
fore Congress or the Court of Claims; for at the Capital, if a smart man 
would claim that Ben. Butler was a cherub and have the cheek to stick it 
out, the claim would be allowed. Hail to Yale! the Jongee Thompson of 
College politics. “ Claim everything” is the motto of the Great American 
Claim Agent. 

Your astonished Gossip asked himself, did Yale win more games than 
Princeton, and for fear that his bewildered memory might deceive him, he 
looked up the matter and found after long and laborious reading that Prince- 
ton and Yale had each two games credited to their favor, and that the third 
and decisive game between themselves had resulted in a drawn battle. Your 
innocent, simple-hearted Gossip, unacquainted with the subtleties and sophisms 
of Yale logic, drew the conclusion that Princeton must still be the champion. 
In his child-like simplicity he said, “She had the championship, and accord- 
ing to the very latest, most accurate accounts of the Thanksgiving game, she 
hasn't lost it, so it must be somewhere around.” 
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Strange to say, this conclusion, reached by the unpretentious logic of every- 


day life, about coincided with the view the public press took of the matter 
on the morning after the game, and for the benefit of our beloved brethren 
at New Haven we will quote a few extracts. 

The NV. Y. Herald of Nov. 26th says that “the result was that Princeton 


still retains the championship”; the World heads its account of the game 
with this line, “ Princeton still Champions’ 


the game with a reference to the “championship so pluckily won and so well 
= I 3 


’, and closes the description of 


retained for three years,” and to cap the climax remarks in an editorial that 
“Princeton for the third time carried off the honors of the field.” But we 
commend especially to the perusal and mental digestion of the beloved broken- 
up brethren of Connecticut the editorial testimony of the Harvard Advocate, 
a paper which we understand is published outside of Jersey. “In spite of 
Princeton’s superior playing, as shown by her contests in the field against 
Yale and ourselves respectively, there is question in some minds as to who, by 
rights, holds the foot-ball championship. To our minds there appears no 
other way than to accord Princeton, without doubt and question, the annual 
championship she has so deservedly won. In fact it is hers, accord it or not, 
and it would be manifestly wrong to dispute it on the present ground.” 

We have yet to find a single paper, College or otherwise, which will allow 
Yale’s claim to the championship. On reflection we think that the statement 
is too sweeping; we should have excepted the Yale Courant and News, the 
Brooklyn Truth and Yale Record,—the famous Morey combination. We 
have not yet received the last number of the Acta, so we won’t define its 
position. Will it join the gang? With this fact known, the following from 
the Record must be meant for a Josh Billings-gate style of humor: “ All fair. 
minded persons decide the question of championship in favor of Yale. * * 
* 9 Every one except a few men in New Jersey says that Yale has the 
best foot-ball team this season.” 

After racking our brains, we have found a probable explanation of Yale’s 
scemingly groundless claim. Five years ago, when elevens, and not fifteens, 
played, Yale won the championship. Princeton won in the fall of ’78 with 
fifteens, and although the game last fall was a tie, Yale didn’t claim any- 
thing, because the fifteen game was still in vogue. This year the case is differ- 
ent. Eleven men composed the team, and as Princeton failed to beat Yale, 
and as Yale’s eleven has never been beaten, at least since ’76, therefore Yale 
has the champion foot-ball eleven! This is an authorized excerpt from the 
text book in logic used in New Haven. 

Although, in last year’s game, we made one more safety than she did, Yale 
was content with claiming that they out-played us (they will always claim 
that), and don’t say much about who were the champions. The explanation 
of the difference between their talk this year and last, is that last year she did 
not boastingly announce before-hand, as she did this fall, the large score with 
which she expected to clean out the Orangemen; and while not perfectly sat- 
isfied with the result, she was not dumb- and con-founded as she was this year. 
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The thunder-clap in the clear sky of their expectation on Nov. 25th, is the 
cause of their inconsistency. If they are champions this year, they were last; 
and they never claimed it then, nor have they claimed it since. Mr. Clark, 
their umpire, said to our umpire before the game, that Princeton had only to 
tie the game to keep the championship. What does he think now? Will he 
rise and explain? When did that arrangement about safeties counting creep 
into the rules? Before or after Nov. 25th ? 

We will call one more witness—a Yale witness—and with a cross-exam- 
ination of him, we will close our case. ‘Call the witness, Mr. Sheriff.” 
Enter Yale News, of Nov. 24th, the day before the game. He is accompanied 
by his grief-stricken brethren of later dates, who, between their sobs, manage 
to blurt out : “ Don’t—be-lieve him—your Honor; he—he didn’t mean—what 
he said. He hadn’t a-any idea b-but that Ya-le would beat by 3—or—4 
touch-downs. It isn’t—fa-air—(boo-hoo! boo-hoo! )” But the Judge ig in- 
exorable, and the witness, taking his place on the stand, says: “ The game of 
fifteen men has proved a blessing to Princeton, enabling her to retain the 
championship, because once in her possession, it would remain until wrested 
from her by a winning game.” 

We will only add that our readers know how the (w)rest turned out. 

Boating is fun—when you win—but it costs a mint of money. ’83, at Har- 
vard, had to pay $2500 for their crew in Freshman year, while last year’s 
navy cost Yale $5500. 

Rutgers College has succeeded in getting Greek text books, of which there 
are no printed translations, Princeton tutes and profs. please copy. 

Just think of it! Columbia was organized in 1754, with money raised by 
a lottery ! 

The College Rambler is publishing a slander against a denizen of South 
West. It says it is reported that Small voted for the new jail. Will Han- 
nah explain this vote? gFrom the same paper, we learn that the lectures in 
Electricity are so interesting that even the Seniors can’t keep away. 

We would just like to ask one question: Is Cummings the text book? 
No? Well, that may explain it. 

The New York Tribune throws out the terrible hint that Columbia is likely 
to become co-educational, and apropos to this heart-breaking news we learn 
that pressure will be brought to bear upon Vassar to admit boys. When that 
day comes, the Lir. board may be persuaded to leave active life and take a p. g. 
there. 

The Yale News and Harvard Echo (the Record is cruel enough to include 
the Niagara Index) are in love. We await the Echo’s response and cards to 
the wedding. 

In New Haven they think it isn’t the thing to sing in chapel, and for this 
reason bass solos from the choir are frequent; from which, dear Princetoni- 
ans, deliver us. 
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EXCHANGES. 


“The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.’’—Macbeth, Act I., Se. III. 


Ir Is BITTERLY COLD; the gusts that have been chasing each other all day 
over the surrounding tields come full of their wild sport to dance in the 
streets all night. They catch up the newly fallen snow by armfulls and fling 
it wantonly in the faces of the passers-by, and then at each other, till the air 
is thick with the whirling snow-flakes. Now there is a lull, you would think 
they had fled, did you not know that they are only hiding in their rude 
sport; but now they come more furious than before, flapping the awnings, 
tossing about in derision the naked branches of the trees, and heedlessly for- 
getting in their boisterous play that little girl clad, foolishly enough, in gar- 
ments as thinand ragged as if this were the warm summer. Even the men 
shiver as they wrap themselves more closely in their warm coats; and the 
snow crackles and crunches under foot with that clear, sharp sound that we 
only hear in the coldest weather. But it is much pleasanter by the warm 
grate fire than at the window; we can hear the wind trying to get in and the 
fire burns more brightly with each blast, while the thought of the cold with- 
out only renders the genial warmth within more grateful. Sitting here in 
the firelight we instinctively think of the boys at Bowdoin and Dartmouth, 
where they get the full benefit of a northern winter; already at the latter the 
thermometer has been below zero. But the Dartmouth and Orient continue to 
come and at present show no signs of freezing up, but have a certain vigor of 
their own. The former publishes number five of a series of “ Historic- 
Genealogical” articles on Daniel Webster abroad, being “ part of a diary 
kept by Mrs. J. W. Paige.” The present number has in it very little Daniel 
Webster and too much Mrs. Paige. 

The last Orient, among other “ Bowdoin stories,” contains two that are 
worth repeating. The first will have a kind of personal interest to Prince- 
tonians, One of the students named Cary was the possessor of a room with 


’ 


a bright, sunny exposure; and so one evening a fellow student brought in a 
lot of pears not quite ripe and asked to leave them in Cary’s window to ripen. 
“A few mornings after, Professor Packard called on Cary to ask something 
about a library book. After he had done his errand the old gentleman 
walked up to the window and began to examine the fruit. ‘ Very fine pears,’ 
he said, ‘it is a variety rare about here, too.’ ‘They look first rate,’ Cary 
answered, ‘ though I’ve not tasted them yet.’ ‘ You’ll find them very good, I 
assure you,’ Father Packard observed blandly, as he moved toward the door. 
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‘Very good indeed. I took great pains with that graft! Good day” And 
poor Cary never had a chance to explain that he wasn’t the man who pur- 
loined them.” The other story, the truth of which we can vouch for, is 
about President Woods, of Bowdoin, who was a warm southern sympathizer 
during the war. “One morning when Prex came in to prayers, he was 
astonished—or at least I fancy he must have been—to find every man of the 
fellows in his place and all as quiet as stone griffins. He took his chair as 
usual, and he must have felt a cold chill run down his back from the way in 
which everybody looked at him. He was no sooner seated, than his eye 
caught a great sign stretched across the front of the organ-loft on the Opposite 
end of the chapel, with the words ‘Pray FoR THE COUNTRY,’ in letters a 
yard high. He read the Scriptures as usual, and then started in on the 
prayer amid an awful stillness such as never was experienced at College 
prayers before or since. He got along to the phrases with which he was accus- 
tomed to close, and not a word about the country. Then there was a sort of 
dull murmur among the boys. Nobody made any noise in particular, you 
know, but there was a kind of stir. The President didn’t dare hold out any 
longer, for the pressure of that body of boys with all the moral sentiment of 
the country behind them, was too tremendous for even his will; he gave 
in, and prayed forthe country with the utmost fervor!” 

The Yale Lit for November is even better than usual. The poetry is good, 


’ There are papers on “Sir 


particularly the verses entitled “The Fairies.’ 
Roger de Coverley,” and “ Every Man his own Critic,” as well as the fifth 
number of the “ Papers of the Teatotum Club,” a series of imaginary conver- 
sations, some of which have been very bright, while all have been readable. 
But the feature of this number of the Lit. is the prize essay on “ Percy Bysshe 
Shelley,” by E.T. McLaughlin. Clear, interesting, and showing considerable 
thought, it well repays a careful reading. We quote the opening paragraph 
of the essay as a good example of the striking introduction, calculated to 
rouse the interest in what follows. “I wish to write concerning one whom 
few loved, none understand ; whose life was a mystery; in whose character 
we see the sharpest contradictions ; who was an atheist in principle and a 
Christian in practice; licentious in theory and pure in life; who was the 
enemy of religion, yet of whom the most heartless of modern cynics said, ‘ He 
was the best man I ever knew ;’ a man in whom the worst and most unhal- 
lowed beliefs were joined with the best and Iliest deeds, and who has left 
the world, in return for its calumny and hatred, a legacy of immortal song.’ 











